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How came error into the mind of man? is not 
as material a queſtion now as—hozw to get 


0 11 out? 


W4 S 1 forced 70 reply 1 to the firll, 1 fhould ſuppoſe 
the human ſpecies for ages bor dering nearly upen dull 
fluggiſb beaſis with few wants and very ſew ound 
to convey theſe wants into the minds of each other. 
Theſe founds would then be very ſimple, but very ex- 
preffue, (i. e.) they would be the founds of things them- 
ſelves, fermed according to their place of being, tone of 
ſubſtance, and atmoſphere. In this point our Saxon 


language flands foremsft : For iuflance—tahe up a 
Rene or an axe and knock it againſt a tree, and 7 can- 
nat help fancying but with the breath of the ſtriler it 
fays Wood ! as plain as letters can form or we con pro- 
mounce it. Liſten to the Aſs, and mock the note 

A 2 * 
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through your nee, and you cannot helþ thinking it ſays | 
Ah--o ! from whence the Aſſino, Aſne, or Awue 
of foreigners : But our Britiſh and Saxon anceſtors. | 
when the grave and harned Latiniſt was introduced 
into their country in preference of their ſpirited 
lively Keſ&yls and Gallopaways, wondering at the 
drollnefs of his make, and flruck with the ſtrangeneſs f 
of his note before they could ſound the whole of bis © 
tone, burſt into laughter and cliſed it with an $—— * 
which named him an ASS, 1 


Jam ſerious, Reader, and will give you another 
grog ——lift up your right hand and/lap it ſmartly on 
the back M the left, and it ſays Smack! as plain as 
you can ſay it for your blood. — This Icall the language 
of God, of nature, of common ſenſe: and every 

thing elſe is vanity, error, and vexation of ſpirit 
witneſs the whipped buttocks, flupid flare, oppreſſed 
memory, and ſqualid countenances of our children 
witneſs the ſourneſs and torturing labour M a teacher, 
1 and the dull round- about, ſleep- ſending periods of d 
thorough-taught grammarian / much for miſ- 
traling learning for knowledge, and enough to prove 
that error owes its origin to confounding Nane and 


neglecting things, 


Ho- 


rr a4 „ i 


- How to drive error out? is next to be conſidered, 
and I anſwer, the contrary. way it came in, by exas 
mining things and ſounds of things the finſt trying 
what nature is, or what things are; the other, not 
what men call nature or things, but what nature or 


things call themſelves. 


For inflance, I would aſt a man u. waer e was 
and make him define not only its nature, but its — 
— would make a woman do ſo by love, and a child to 
tell me why he ſhould honour and obey his parents more 
than others. I would make the flateſman tell me the 
uſe of government, and in what, did its dignity con- 
Sft.—A prieft ſbould be taught to define religion, a 
ſoldier glory, a gentleman honour, a tradeſman trade, 
a covetous man riches, a philaſopher virtue, the ambi- 
zicus the advantages of power, and a patriot the love 
of his country; theſe fhauld be defined by deeds or 
facts, not by words; and nothing ſbould be taken 
either for good or bad, right or wrong, but what, 
/ purſued in its utmoſt extent, would either totaly 


| deſtray, or tend to compleat the happineſs of mankind. 


Purſuing things in this manner, without reſpect to | 
cuſtom, names, age, perſons or power, , would 


fron exhibit them in a different light than they are all 
A3 generally 


* 
— 
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generally held in at preſent, and found of a different 
nature from what they are ſuppoſed to be. 

I conclude with one bold truth that men are as 
much wrong in ſuppoſing things are gecd which are 
now called fo, and bad becauſe now ſaid to be ſes, 
as they are in rec loning the number of vowels and con 
ſonants in their common A. B. C. In ſhort; they. 
5 * to know what things —ARE ! 


. GENTLEMEN;, 


OU fay there are fire vowels and the 
lord knows how many conſonants; I ſay, 


1 there are the lord knows how many vowels ; 
and but very few conſonants: „ 


Nt What is a vowel *' 

= Youlſay a letter, which when pronounced, 
forms a compleat ſound, or what you call a 
+ ſyllable of its ſelf. rb agree to this definition, 
and ſhall.now ſort the alphabet accordingly. 


Fr, . 
Is ſounded by opening the mouth, and puſh-- 
ing out the breath through the throat, the 
tongue lying ſil in the ur of the under 


— 


conſonant— do not therefore forget this 
definition, and read on f. 


A letter fo variouſly uſed as to make 


15 *I do not pronounce A like ſome teachers in the North, as 
amongrel or dipthong between A and E becauſe the cuſtom 


1 
jaw this forms a compleat ſound, and'cer- #| 
tainly makes A a yowel *. 'F 

B. 

Cloſe your lips good folk—what do they 
make? you ſay no ſound at all—T fay fo too, 
and this makes B a conſonant, which both you 
and I agree is a letter formed by one motion 
only, but a vowel by more; which diſtinction, 
in my opinion, is the only thing that points 
out the difference between a wowet and a 


[bo 


ir either vowel or conſonant — before E 
„ 11140 1 a „ ; . n 3 


of the Eagliſh language generally (thrice for once) ſounds it. 
as in as, and. man, can, ball, tab, &c. &c. nor as the 
Scotch at preſent ſound it A, 28 in call, all, fall, fal. 
the firſt I think too narrow, the latter too broad. | 


Þ $ee the letter P. 


* 1 


I and V only it is a vowel, and an S 
before all the reſt it is a conſonant and a K — 
F wiſh either it or K fairly kicked out of the 
alphabet, for one I think certainly uſe- 
leſs *. However, as up-grown men cannot 
be weaned from error all at once, I muſt pro- 
nounce it to be on an average, a conſonant. 


D. | 
This letter is formed by an entire ſtoppage 
of the breath, by putting the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth, and puſhing its under ſide 
cloſe to the inſide of the upper jaw this is a 
ſimple motion only, and conſtitutes D a con- 
ſonant. | e On 
Indeed after one of my vowels, (and I will 
have them and no other) by the ruſhing out 
of 


* See farther proof under G and K. where a confufion 
reigns paſt my clearing up, but it is worth notice to ob- 
ſerve, that the Saxon and Britiſh had no K, but uſed C, as 
in Cymrhav, Cymbeline, Geolfrid, Ceonred, &c. which Were 

pronounced as the Welſh pronounce the firſt Cumrh w. 
ſo with Kymbeline, Kelfrid, Kenred. &c.——this ſhews the 
K to be a modern innovation, brought in only as a ſhozt- 
hand compoſite repreſentative of the Greek X.or CH. 


—ͤ — — ¼äA ˙ rs RL CPs ——-— AY 19. 
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of the confined breath on looſening the ton 
gu from the roof of the mouth, a fort ef E 
fenrcely perceiyable, is formed only through 


neceſſity to let in freſh breath _ further 


—_— | 


5 


* — 


E. 
Is ay a Jefſer Syeniig of the mouth than A, 


but without its ſecond motion or breath. In 
this ſtate it can be no more than a conſonant, 


and being joined or melted together with A, 
forms a diptheng or mixed found, like A in 
abe, ape, nape, 8&c, Before one of my yowels 
it is a conſonant ; before or after one of my 
eonfonants it is a vowel. As therefore 
greater part of letters are vowels I muſt pro- 
nounce it a \ mongrel, or  rathet—a mere un- 
3 11 SHIT. .Y : { EO „ 
18 formed hy a veatte cloſe of the lips, the 
the upper one hanging a little over “. and 


baking | 


» Pray wer at its form=—=T m may te tell you'more after- 
| mg: when forms come to be diſcu 
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W puſhing the breath briſtay through tan 
k } them;-+<Theſe' two motions form a diftin& ſoft 
r 3 ſound; and conſtitute it a vowel to all intents 
| and purpoſes; and when uſed has the ſame 
Z ſound with the ancient Roman vowel. V, and 
indeed are ſo like each other in ſound and 


g 1 uſe, that the latter may be kicked out of the 
„ = alptadet as n as _ Pleaſe, proviceld 1 
N 

2 5 | 
4 T5 forma like the letter C by the root of the 


_ X fongue being put to the roof of the mouth and 
- Z the breath ſtopped ; this is what is called its 
bad ſound, or rather no ſound at all, till à little 
guggle of the throat comes; in whick caſe 
it is certainly near a conſonant bat” in fi a 
vowel When it has its ſoft ſound as in 
generation, it becomes a yowel, by the brbirh 
deing forced gently through boch ſides of the 
tongue, which makes it a foft vowel; and 
neareſt the mixture of G 8 H; but as it 
is 


1 


conſequemly clafles it among the imengrels, 
believing it as a vowel to be one of the moſt 


delicate and diſſicult letters i in —_ Ie to 


—— or diſſect. 


4 1 


* . "i 

1 TY the 3 ler in the — that: ever 
was deſcribed in our grammars, as being only 
aſhort breath forced by the throat through 
an open mouth; and therefore juſtly termed 
an aſpirate. Before. a vowel it is a total 


mute; and another uſeleſs corrupter of our 


alphabet and language; and indeed generally 
wrong placed, as in honor, which muſt be 
pronounced obnor, as if after the vowel 
whether you will or not In Hab or rather 

quick ab! it expreſſes naturally enough the 
ſadden effect a furpriſe has on the lungs, but 


in other caſes it only miſcrably farigues the' 


ſpeaker, , excepting Where it comes after a 
Nen as in 45. | | 
© 


1 Seunded three times hard for once ſoft, t 


0 Pu A 
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Before one of my conſonants is a half vowel 
like E, but before a vowel a mere nothing ; 
it is made by a little ſhorter break or motion of 
the tongue than E, and keeping the lips mo- 
tionleſs: This ſingleneſs of motion fixes it 
among the conſonants, but where it ſounds 
like V, of which it is an unneceſſary modern 
ſabſtitute in our language, as in the word 
might for myght, and fight for fyght, then 
only it commences vowel.—lI therefore, be- 
cauſe conſiſting in the firſt caſe of but one ſign 
or motion, pronounce it a mongrel, though 
oftener a conſonant. | 


EC 8) 
This is a ſtrange letter, and ſeems ſo con- 
tounded with C, as ſcarce to be ſeparated 


from it without inveſtigating the radicals of 


almoſt every language ſince the days of A- 
dam. II muſt here venture a ſuppoſition, 
B that 


L we] 


that from the heterogenous compound of 
Greek, Latin, Britiſh, Saxon nd Daniſh 
characters and ſounds makin: our preſent 
hotch-potch of all, that 8 and C, it not 
even G, were originally one character“, 
being very like, if not exactly the ſame 
found ;——that our hard G ſounded and 


ſtood for our K and hard C: our ſoft C for 
S 


* In diſcuſſing C I obſerved it and K to be ſadly'con- 
founded, and cannot help thinking the old Lon the ancient 
Greek medals, though their S to be parent to our C in ſhape 
and our ſoft C in ſound ; confequently our hard C ſhould 
anſwer the Greek x o cappa, and eur ſoft C be changed to 
an S; not that I ſuppoſe the ſhape of S to be as antient as 
the zigma or L of the Greeks ; but as it is iv varied from 
others in form, I have that reaſon for receiving it and 
throwing out K. 

This confuſion of ſound and ſhape appears to be another 
proof of the unneceſſary corruption which the falſe ideas of 
the blundering Romans brought into letters, and no won- 
der ſince they, as well as later ages, could never clear their 
brain ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh between crſlom aud reaſon, 
might and right, nor between de/troying the lives and liber- 
ties of others and preſerving their own. 


— 


No wonder to find from ſuch confuſion of figns, ſoynds, 


and thoughts, that error ſhould reign ſovereign over their 

abill, and prompt them to violence and villainy in their ac- 
nsr that war, blood, and that worſe than man crea- 
2 non-exiſtant phantom GLORY, ſhould be purſued at 
a0 expence of eaſe and happineſs. 


— . —— —— . ——— — 


„ 


S and ſoft G is alſo very likely; and this con- 
fuſion aroſe. from miſtaking the old 'Greek 
character or S on ſeveral medals, ſnaped thus L. 
for an hard C—K or G inſtead of a real 
8 or ſoft C, G, or J, on which account, to 
ſearch for proof, requires more time and 
knowledge than at preſent I can afford, 


L 
A vowel in every caſe,and ſo clearly ſo, that 
it need only be ſounded to convince ii can be 
any thing elſe.—The tongue is only thruſt 
upwards to the inſide of the upper jaw, and 
breath forced through its lides, and BROS 
a little ſound in the gullet. 
M 
A vowel as clear as any yet ſixed, and ſound- 
ed by cloſe 025 and humming thr ough the 


| noſe. 


N. | 
Another yowelas clearly as ſound or rea- 
fon can form, and differs only from M in being 
1 9 ang 


[as } 


founded by one noſtril only, and the tongue 
being thruſt cloſer to the infide of the upper 


eech, while M is ſounded by both noſtrils ; 
tand i It and N are what I call 19 vowels. 


O. | 

A vowel, and formed by a round open 
mouth : Before one of my vowels it ſounds 
like our cuſtomary AU or rather AW ; but 
indeed in our language the old Saxon O is 
actually pronounced not like a dipthong, but 
as it is in nature, as in broden for broaden — 
And we may venture to ſuppoſe, from the re- 
mains of this old language, erroneouſly called 
dialect, yet remaining in part of Lancaſhire and 
other parts of the kingdom, that O preceding 
E, or the Roman VU or V, is formed in ſound 
like the Greek g and , our old Saxon 6 or 
Gothic . our more modern , and our pre- 


ſent Wor Moo. This ſhews my RIG upon F tobe 


no leſs juſt than curious,and leads ta an inveſti- 
gation and criticiſmnot only upon the ſound and 


duplicity of our preſent letters, but alſo upon 
their 


1 ] 
their form, in a manner that may not only 


entertain but ſurpriſe and inſtruct thoſe, who 
for want of reflection, have ſwallowed the 
whims and errors of ages for goſpel truths, 
and paid almoſt divine veneration to names, 
without any relation to things, ſounds, or 
thought, to juſtify their folly. 


p. 

Differs only from B in being ſounded 
without any bloat or puff of breath in the 
cheeks, while P is a cloſer cloſe, and without 
a bloat or putt this is ſo little a diſtinction 
that one might be well ſpared out of the 
alphabet; bur if kept in I name it a conſo- 
nant. 


Q 
Is the devil of a letter in our alphabet, be” 
cauſe—it is none at all; and being a nothing 
= 3 1 


1 


I wonder how it came by its tail if only to- 
ſave trouble in wricing K or C, by ſcrawling at. 
leaſt the quantity of two CC's and a half, or 


to bruſh. the road for Maſter U, I beg Ma. 


dam K may be uſed in its ſtead, and let Q. 


make room for 


. 


A letter of the moſt curious conſtruction, 


in regard to ſound, in the whole alphabet, 
and very difficult to pronounce by the 


northern nations of Europe, particularly the 
Danes and Norwegians, from whoſe long re- 
ſidence in Northumberland I ſuppoſe the pre- 


+ Tt may indeed be faid that Q and U make a vowel or 


dipthong between them, I anſwer K and U do the ſame.—. 


If nicer judgments thould obt-rve a twiſt of the mouth in 
QU or QUO, which KU has not, I reply that our KW 


will anſwer K WITE :s well; and indeed this double vowel. 


OY, OE, or W js ſhamefully neglected by almoſt all lan- 
guages, except the Greek, and that winch we ought to 


- reverence moſt, (i. e) the Britiſh or Welch, and next to it 


the Saxon or old Engliſh, both which retain it and the Y, 


or Greek Epſylon in a very proper and-frequent manner. 


—Q is only a b1ftard begotten by an 1guorant Latin foldier 
on the body of the elegant Greek © or &., to which he 
atoxed a ſound like KV inſtead of 1 II. 
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as the vowel preceding it, and as much a one 
4 as any letter in the alphabet 7. 


« 29 


ſent inhabitants of that part owe their diffi- 
culty in pronouncing this letter; being obli- 
ged, for want of a vibration of the point of 
the tongue, to force the breath more vio- 
lently through the throat, and uſe the root 
inſtead of. the tip, in order to- break the: 
ſound in its paſſage, by which means, in- 
ſtead of a trill or ſhake, it acquires whar is. 
called a gutteral, or rather a choaking gug- 
gle of a ſound.. | 


To avoid this I need only obſerve, that jt 


1 is no more in general. than a vowel of any: 
kind ſhaken or trilled with the tip of the 

tongue; for ſound what vowel you will bes 
1 fore an R, it requires no other alteration than 
the ſhake or trill before mentioned, as in ER, 
AR. or OR, where it is as clearly the ſame 


8. 


. To ſhew its force we need but pronoance the R ſimpl 


3F with or without, before or after any other letter, 


as in 7 or rtþ, or Mor rn; the firſt will be eri, arl, or 
art. 


S& 


ww 3 

Sap 8. 
The perfection of the ſound convinces you 
tis a vowel at*firſt touch, and on examina- 


tion you will find it the moſt remarkable one 


in the whole alphabet; and no wonder, ſince 


it even requires to form it no leſs than three 


motions : the firſt the opening the lips, near- 
ly cloſing the teeth, next, thruſting the point 


only of the tongue cloſe to the fiſſure ; and 


laſt, forcing the ſpittle through | with the 
breath. 
I 
4 Is formed by a ſmart preſſure of the tip 


- the tongue to the middle part of the inſide 


of 


4 and the other arth, irth, urth, and the rs will 
be art, irs, the rn will be yrn, orn, &c. 
this ſhews it to be a vowel of what I call a dry kind, in dif- 
ference to humming or noſe vowels, as M and N, or the 
medium vowels as A, L, O, V, and their dipthongs: 'The F, 
ſoft G. and old uſeful Saxon vowel Sor th, and Britiſh one 
W, are what I call moiſt vowels, or as a ſailor would ex- 
preſsi it, a ſound between wind and water; and the 8 is as 
fixed by our grammarians, really a liquid or wet 
letter, and the ſtrongeſt repreſentative of water, iſſuing 
through a fiſſure try it! 


CC. a_— 


- 


— jy Oy Wo 


„ ⁵ 5 IS. 
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_ of the upper gum ; this being a ingle mo- 
tion conſtitutes it a conſonant, but when join- 
Led with H, it becomes a ſort of dipthong to 
the eye, but in ſound and uſe a vowel; and 
erb our Saxon anceſtars and Greeks 1 
it to be ſuch, and very wiſely made them one 
Iebarader; ; and the antient Britons ſtill pro- 


4 nounce the D yery like the Greek “ and 
4 Fa con H and 8 or ty, which being the 


Pnly dipthong we have ia our proper rongue 


For language, (tor there is no difference} 


4 WO aan of one mark, it ought in parti- 
Fular either to be remembered as ſuch, or 
Erberuile the characters remain ſeparate; 

et et joined o or not joined they make one yowel.. 


| U. 3 | 
18 by being formed of more than one mo- 


3 Bon a 'vowel,—Tt is a delicate, ſoft ſound, 
pegun by an E and little riſe of the tongue, 
6 hich ſgueezing the breath as puſhed through 


The mouth, draws the * into a narrowiſn 
85155 „ 


E 
O or double OO, while the breath coming 


quick but ſoft, forms the ſmooth ſwell 
before the liquid 8 in the ne word 


buſh ! 


| I 

An unneceſſary duplicate of F in ſound, 
and as U in uſe, and ſo ſounded by the old 
Romans —it therefore is a uſeleſs troubleſome 
confuſer of our alphabet, and ought to be 
kicked out of ſight directly, having nothing 
to recom mend or diſtinguiſh it but the ſharp 
point at the bottom, occaſioned by the lazi- i 
neſs of a botching Latin workman, who would 


not, in copying half the Greek æ, parent of 
our Welch W and preſent U, either take the 
trouble or had not the cunning, to turn his 


marking thing to humour the handſome 
. „%%% „„ 
'* To ſupport this ſuppoſition, and that the round U- was 1 

abſolute * uſe, I quote this inſcription on a ſtone in the 
gable of a barn at the Roman wall ſtation. Caerworun: 

| JUALER! CASSIA. ANo V PXIX. There may perhaps be | 
others found in different Parry to ſtrengthen the exception 
tothe ſharp V, and my ſuppoſition. 


C23 1 


roundiſb weep of the Grecian workman, but 
3 mult zeeds ſhape it according to the ton of his 
identical vivacious imagination, founded upon 
IF the exuberant pompoſity of Roman ſplen- 
dour, which could never diſtinguiſn between 
night and right, nor between right and 
= wrong * 


J To ſay more in favour of F, U, and W, 
and the Greek, Britiſh, and Saxon languages, 
X would be—aftronting the thinker, whatever 
it miggt a reader. 


W. 


This letter is a dipthong in one ſenſe, 
formed by drawing the lips into a mixrure 
of OE or U, and clolting it immedi- 
FT ately to EH, which founds a W in a 
- full manner. In the firſt motion, the breath 
is drawn in, this draws the lips to their ſe- 
| cond motion, or round form, which narrow- 
tion ing again to E, conſtitutes the third motion! 
This 


L 24 ] 
This not only makes it a vowel, but a double J 
vowel or dipthong too; and as ſuch ſee 
it not only in ſhape, (had it but its true | 
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tions of OE in the Greek, and even the 
Saxon p, which appears to be no more than 
the old Greek a, (or omega as it is now cal- 
led) turned ſide ways *, but more of this 
when I come to treat of forms, and the ana- 
logy of forms and the relation of things to 
ſounds.” | 


| 
| 
| 
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X. 

Is ſuch criſty-croſty character, and ſo ſel- 
dem uſed in our language or tongue (for 
there is no difference in the meaning of thoſe | 
terms) that it pvzzles me to begin with it.— 
I muſt try however. ED 


<% 
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It is firſt formed like K, by putting 
the tongue to tie roof of the mouth, and i 
„ preſſing 

* See my notes upon F, K, and Q, where the EAM!:N 


or old Samos medalic letter L, appears in the different n- 
guages of Kurope to be parent of no leſs than c, ch, /, 9, 


Y 85, 75 5. 2 X Or RS, and % or ts. 


E * | 


1 preſſing it ſo cloſe as to ſtop the breath, and 
chen dropping a little, the tongue ſtrikes a- 
gainſt the teeth, and the breath, by briſkly 
IF puſhing. the moiſture through their fiſſure 
JF form the liquid or moiſt vowel X. | 


It therefore appears to be a vowel, but - . 
XX fwelled a little with a conſonant, and no more 
chan a compoſition of our hard C or K and 8, 
and as ſuch, wiſh it with other uſeleſs dupli- 
eates out of the alphabet. 


3 How it and ſo many others, equally uſeleſs 
and ſynonymous, came into our alphabet, 
requires more knowledge of paſt time, 
places, men and manners, than I am at pre- 

ſent poſſeſſed of, but ſhall hazard a gueſs on 
KX, to ſtrengthen that given on V, by ſuppo- 
ſing it introduced by a Greek ſchoolmaſter, 
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in order to teach a thick- ſculled Latin he was 
O . . . . . — 
: * inſtructing in arithmetic, to count his fingers, 
and remember TEN; and therefore thinking 
ol his Horn: bool, very fortunately adopted the 
; C. tenth” 


26 


tenth letter in his een as a aſign for char 


number. 


As ſuch _ ] ſuppoſe i it introd nced, bur 
the Roman booby thinking it a glorious ac- 
quiſition, would needs cut a flaſh among his 
countrymen; and. conſequently to ſhew lis 
ſuperiority, would cram it in for every turn 
and in this manner. I ſuppoſe ignorance and, 
vanity has occaſioned:that curſed difficult con- 
fuſion of ſigns, ſounds, and ſentiments, which 
fo conſpicuouſly diſgrace the ſimple and ſalu- 
tary.laws of language and ſcience, —hascover- 


ed every thing with error, folly, and dark- WW 


neſs, and thrown all but the. original un- 


changeable law of nature and things 1 into diſ- 


order. 
| 1 - 


A good old Greek, Welch, and Saxon let- 
ter, and a dipthong vowel, and know not how: 


it came to loſe its conſequence with us, but 


an principles mentioned above. 
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only 
and our Saxon word corth, which was pro- 
nounced not erth but yeorth, and our yeoman 


TX 1- 


It is formed as E, but the breath drawn in 


| inſtead of being puſhed out, while the tongue 


drops a little at the point, the teeth cloſe a 
little nearer, and the vowel or dipthong next 
it is pronounced by a gentler quick ſhort 


breath, which makes it a compounded dip- 


thong of the vowel E and quick H or Hah! 


It is in uſe as the letter I“, and in Greek and 
Saxon ſeems a compound of long or double E 
and ſhort ahl or E or O, and ſometimes as an E 
-this agrees with the Greek Epſylon, 


is a corroborating proof. — If more was want- 


ing I refer to the Lancaſhire diale&, and the 
pronouncing of our old name Edmund or ra- 


7 ' ther 
* And though uſed formerly as I in 9yght, ryght, &c. 


yet 1 muſt not forget to tell the reader, that Lancaſhire 
pronounces them meet and reet, ſtill keeping the Greek Y 
or Epſylon to its original ſounds of E or double Ee. 


I alſo obſerve that holy may have been originally drawn 
from avhole-—— avhslly, (i. e.) totaly or - undivided. Vork- 
ſhire and Northumberland have it Hale, huly, or Teal, 
which ſignifies healing or avhole, and our Enghſh words 
Uhole,apholeing, healing or yealing come from the ſame root. 


ther Eadmand, which is in that country where 


ſounding this EO, Y, Epſylon, or what o- 


Knowledge which now but gleams over the 


up the evidence, and leave the reader both 
Jury and Walke 


E 28 1 


the name is retained ftill called Tedman, and ſo 
to Ted or Tem—— Cumberland calls Eomont, 
or Eamont, Teomon, and perhaps other coun- 
tries have yet this Greco-Saxon kind of 


ther name you pleaſe tocall it-in like manner, 
and therefore proves this letter to be a vel. 


Whether it or I, or both ſhould be kept 
in, I know not; for if this miſty dawn of 


ſace of the world ſhould clear up and beighten bk 
the human ſoul to its brighteſt-blaze,—then, K 
and not till then, May - we noa we ought 
to . 


A Aqeer zig-zag ſort of a letter, and like Ts 
in ſound ; its uſe ſeems to be fo little that 
we may conclude and fix it a vowe/—ſo ſum 


Towels 


1 0 ] 


Both ſens" aun 
E ep 
G 
H 
1 
DU 
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Fourteen vowels! ſix mongrels ! five con- 

ſonants! and one devil knows what form 

our preſent L. conſiſting of N 
fix marks ——but | 


4 


Gentlemen, 2. | 
Tf I could ſhew you that ike errors ad 
confuſed redundancy attend on your gram- 
matic rules—in your diction, ſtile, and com- 
prehenſion—in your food, in your phyſic— 
an your luſt in your love —in your ſtate in 
your 
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i I would 
and will do it if I live—Lhaye. done it ſo far 


E 


Jour church in your law, and in your com 
merce.—If I could dart truth i into your ſouls, 
and force conviction into your minds—if I 
could do it as plainly as I have done this, and 

tell you the whole ſecret lies in knowing 
right from wrong, would- you or would you 

not believe me, and would you be candid e- 

nough to own it. 


ll $3 "What ſays common ſenſe? 


Then I tell yon I can do it 


and mean to do it in more 1 tell you 


1 Mos x8 underſtood electricity and optics—thar 
\ CHRIST knew theſe and knew more—he un- 


derſtood hunger and luſt, he thirſted after riglit 
and warned men of wrong—he could tell ano- 
thers thoughts, and tell their paſt actions by 


| 
| 
| | contact with the fluids—he knew the force of | 


| | | the air, and ſweet ſympathy of -ſounds— 
he could have touched the uniſon'd -harp- 
1 rings reaſoned . on the whiſper, of. St Paul's, 
8 n 7 anc 
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and” cranſinigrate” a ſound—a thought; or a. 
5 ——he underſtood the ſtructure of the 
brain, and circulation of the blood. In 
ſhort, he could reaſon. from things, right 
knew from wrong, and purſued truth to- 
hatever it led him he preached peace upon 

earth, goodwill towards men, and knew: | 
he happineſs of others to be neceſſary to his- 
Pon.— All this did he know, and told men 
e knew it they felt it yet would not be- 
ere, but — will you believe ME! 


There is a man that can do all this, bids: 
ee ſay—he courts but attention, and to de- 
Werve it relies upon proof —he is no enemy; 
o to- day no enthuſiaſt for to-morrow— 
o fceptic in religion, nor viſionary in philo- 
phy— he reaſons from things, and values 
ot a name, yet reveres that of, FRANKLIN. , 


8 More yet I may hint. bank notes are not 
, aud promiſes no payment that the 
eight of air to that of water is like an empty 

bottle. 


As commonly underſtood- 


L 3 


bottle to a full one, and none could ever 
weigh a thing againſt itſelf that the great 
Newton and demonſtrative others were men 
that underſtood things, but in forms appear 
to be miſtaken. TE | 
A later writer proved ALL things were 
FLU1D——ſome thought fluids were ring 
and Newton named them balls—in viſion both 
may be right, but both wrong in reaſon. —A 
ball is a ſcrew - ſcre ws make a ſtring—and' 
ALL parts are ſcrews—tapered like a fharp- 
. toped-jack-ſcrewed pegging-top, knit together 
by ſomething very ſubtle: which being placed 
in their place, Move '——faid the FIAT — 
and every thing roſe. 
Air and miſt grow like trees, cabbages, 
aud muſhrooms - the clouds ſeem. the 


[74 branches, and leaves of the higheſt, dews and 


rain are their ſeeds—over their tops ruſh the 
wind, and preſſing our bodies with. the force 
of its fall, we ſtruggle with. a guſt as a fiſh: 
mounts a ſtream But 


Too much for a * 54 


enough for a 7er! Sl N 
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